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Shelby Stephenson was born in eastern North Carolina in 
1938, grew up on a farm in Johnston County, and received 
his education at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, University of Pittsburgh and the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison. He is the author of four chapbooks, including 
Finch’s Mash. Middle Creek Poems (Blue Coot Press, adjunct 
to St. Andrews Press) was co-winner of the Zoe Kincaid 
Brockman Memorial Award in 1980. Carolina Shout! (1985) 
was the prizewinner of a statewide chapbook competition 
sponsored by the Playwright’s Fund of North Carolina. The 
Persimmon Tree Carol (1990) was published by Nightshade 
Press (Troy, Maine). His poems have appeared in many 
magazines, including The Hudson Review, Poet & Critic, 
Poetry Northwest, and The Ohio Review. Since 1979 he has 
been the editor of Pembroke Magazine. He currently teaches 
literature and creative writing at Pembroke State University. 
He lives in Southern Pines, North Carolina, with his wife and 
two children. 
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PLANKHOUSE 


A piper never blew a note for the pasture 
beyond the fences, broken-handled 
hole-diggers and calloused hands sliding 
up and down the push and thrust. 


The one tree that survives 
is the sweetgum, the finches 
teetering on the balls. The sound 


lilts as if from a waterhole 


beside the three-room shanty 

I was born in. 

I know so little about the wasp nests, 

the gains they have made since we moved 
from the heatwaves that surface the tinroof. 


I FEEL THE GRIEF OF GROWING UP 


Is it the way the light falls on the porch, the feeling 
I get when I see the weeds bend along the side of the car 
when someone died and I did not understand? 


In the middle room a bed sags and my back fits the soft curve. 
Letters yellow on top of the chifforobe: 

will you love me when I am old? 

needles and trinkets and marble stands, 

Old-baptist hymns about vacations in heaven. 


I feel an early evening coming on, 

smell my favorite pillow, 

rub my eyes with forefinger and thumb, 

see the trembling heat that floats in summer, 

taste the grapes in my sticky palms, 

malinger where the scuppernong vine 

runs the fence-row to the end of the five-acre field. 
Tobacco’s all barned except for the tips. 

Corn is hard on the cob. 


Boards creak, 
the hound scratching fleas. 


Pigs squeal over slops next to the graveyard, 
swift feet counting life at mid-heart. 


I want to break like a goat 

from the sides of cottonrows, hilled stalks, 

harvest and sale, dust on endless warehouse floors, 
the woodcuring barn, white sand in the field, 

feet shuffling, hunters spitting to hush the dogs, 
humidity, mute as dawn! 


At home I am a stranger. 
The search for myself is 
fragile as the least appearance of where I have been. 


FAMILY GRAVEYARD 


The bones among the slaves’ graves 
spread something in dying, 

rocks for stones unmarked and rained on 
all these years, my father saying: 


Your greatgreatgrandpap George 
here his slaves 
I should remember... 


They say her dance was sorrowful 

because she had fanfeet. 

Roasting potatoes in a brushheap 

with her runaway husband, 

she vowed to live with him in Finch’s Mash forever. 
Then came the “patterrollers”...he to his captain’s farm... 
She to her place...like mules. 


Girls with strong, pretty legs 
whose feet pointed straight 
brought more money. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


When the elderly sisters surrendered the plantation house, 
the undergrowth filled with redbird nests lined with cotton 
they plugged in their ears the last years 

they sat on the veranda and watched the birds 

lean in crepe myrtle and the cars drive up 

Main and cross the railroad tracks, 

things the mirror over the washbasin no 

longer gives back, the sweetness of hours, gums 

going up and down, the afternoons 

long and flecked. 


OCTOBER TURNING 


Fog lies on cotton blooms. 

Horizon opens like a mouth with moist lips. 

Over the brown corn, doves sail safe until noon 

from hunters’ guns and the glimmer of ground coming up 
broken. 


Poplars pierce the wind, 
rustle a crow yawing his shoulderblades 
centering the windowpane. 


The humpthroated fishhawk circles the farmpond 
indecisively, letting go the dream under feathers 
settling in a halfmoon, his eye 

stranger than masks fixed in cornshuck 

brooms in a world hanging onto days 

a little color at a time. 


October burns on cornleaves 

ready for the brush and slide of pickers and wheels, 
for fathers waiting for boyhoods 

to forget this place aflame: 

this red howl in the dog’s throat, 

the first morning of ice and wind; 

ragged, yellowing leaves on the beans, 

the pods bulging knots before winter 

blows down the chimney to the hearthstone. 


HUNT 


When leaves waver off stems and lightning strikes the heart, 
into the splintered wood I creep and make 
nests for long waiting. 


I would turn the tongue to breath, 
slit a sleeping tick and crawl inside 
its skin and sorrow the nights away, 


hunt the whistle in shrill wind, move about in high E, 
let wood groove my walk along high 
edges of trees for a cedar’s smell. 


The limber 

ring from fallen lightwood comes up 
through my legs, 

waves with dew on the fern, 


flies the skeek the killdeer sheds. 


The cluck and awe of leaves fill with animals. 
Limb whistles on limb. 
What flying feet, wild 


tongues of moving bush and leap! 


Doves settle wings like shields over the land. 
Eyes round into thin beaks pointing directly into my sight. 
I look out, marveling their careful bead on me. 


My heart beating fast, I 

tilt to spy a nest in thick bullace vines. 
A cardinal 

leaves the tangle in a hurry. 


A single path along the creek 
turns left, then right by a rock, 
curves the ground to water: 


Finch’s Mash, 

a swamp where ants swarm, steamlegged. 

A still with coppertubing runs apple brandy. 

Up shoots the moon, its beautyspot on the palate 
brewed in the belly of quick, white lightning! 


Wine trickles the size of a broomstraw into a barrel 
halfburied in the Bridge Old Field. 

Lowering a bottle on a string, 

I feel it stop on the meal, guggling 

full, the tug, bottle to my lips, 

beads on top like number 6-shot. 


Trees entangle the moon in paths I remember on coonhunts 
when all I knew 

ran low and furry, the grace of dogs moving 

across fields over logs. 


Let me wander through trampled land to sweet, wild cedar, 
winnow the hills, set rocks and trees together, 
turning the old house over. 


Colors weep in hedges. 
Oh the pity, the trifling, the full 
blush, as if water would come 


from the place that looks after itself. 


SEPARATION 


Snow turns the afternoon to snow 
shaking fragments over the earth. 
Frozen camellias hang out of symmetry. 
Leaves cluster on a maple, 

lose hold and hold to nothing 

so nearly snow the willing tree sparrows 
flock and stand in slow puddles. 


HOGS 


Hog tails hang down after the maul, 
unchosen shoats and sows oinking 
noses through fencewire on the Bob Higgins line. 


Men swill homemade brandy, 
rake thick sleeves across their mouths 
cutting the sun’s slash on the tin barnroof— 


taking carcasses, pipes, livers, hearts, lights 
into those bloody days, 


vatwater roaring above the flames, 

women ready to clean chitlins, 

galvanized tubs emptybellied in ironweedstalks, 
gallows poking the sky. 


The wrinkly 

end of the biggest gut 

opens: there’s Dwarf Tom Thumb, stuffed, eyeless, propped 
up against a washboard: 


the sausagestuffer screwed to the eatintable, 


sour smell of intestinal slop from stripped hog guts 
splattering the washbench, foxhounds’ backflung heads 
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howling in the dogyard at the boy rounding his 

bellowed cheeks to puff the bladderballoon tied on a 
blackgum 

stick flitting in the wingblur of gallowsbirds 

clapping among drying pig blood, 


hunters knowing fresh meat waits on the table when they 
remove their boots, put the split floursack towel 
back on the 10-penny nail over the washbasin. 
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CHURCH 


Air touches fine shapes. 

A slow calm folds in the least furrow. 

A ryefield sways over cut tobacco stalks. 
Raw workfaces light through windows etched with saints. 
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TOBACCO DAYS 


The rows almost ridge themselves, shaping the year again 
toward seasons that let the dust of sandlugs 
fall into yesterdays lost in failed crops, quick dreams. 


I lay on the warm ground of the Mayo barn at four in the 
morning 
hoping Brother would oversleep. 
The flatbed trailer bounced across the ditch, 
the Farmall Cub droned. 
“Morning, boys.” I climbed the tierpoles. 
Taking the top, I handed down four sticks at a time to Lee to 
Paul who packed the trailer. From my perch I 
stirred the sun through airholes under the eaves. 
The barn emptied, we walked through dew to breakfast. 
Dreams drifted awkwardly, Brother’s Big Man chew 
rolling over in sand-dust. 


The tobacco greens for the farmer who dives into the dirt, 
renewed in the smell of warehouses, 

golden leaves in the lightholes bringing the legged sunlight in. 
Dew in dust, a musk in mist, 

the tobacco tips one more time on the prime, 
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a sea of blooms 
bobbing in ninetyfive degree wisps of heat, 
adhesivetape slipping over blisters. 


My bare feet burn on the ground and I shuffle 

toes into dirt for moisture, inching stalk by stalk 

down endless rows in the ten-acre field where short rows 
fade into plumbushes and shade. 


The mules on the drags 

relax through the hot, climbing 

July days, the frying dust, and you wonder if you'll ever 
get the gum off your hands. 
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COASTAL PLAIN 


Out of an inland breeze, on fodder 

browning in August, when chaineyleaves turn and soybeans 

soak the sun, the underside of beanleaves turn white, the late 

corntassels shading figs, peaches, one rose rambling with 
yellow 

monarchs folding on honeysuckle, thinnest colors closing 
over blooms. 

Spiders work between flowers; sweetbriars 

leave a scent of jam on toast. 

A white, solid note comes from the goldfinch. 

The woods positively gossamer. 

I ease into Paul Coats’ sloughs, 

jump the rabbit from the squat. 


A dump cart spills manure in the garden. 

The pinecone Vaspar put under the mule’s tail 
drops in a furrow and the cart 

strikes the ground like a box thrown off a rooftop. 
Vaspar laughs in the glow of spokes 

spilling collards and turnip greens everywhere. 


Killdeer sharpsettle that shriek cry in soft autumn. 


IS 


MULES 


The farmer puts his spirit on their backs, 
avatars sowed in this coastal plain. 

Roots stumble in the seeds. 

Plants bear by the stables. 


When the mules thirst the trough swells with pouring. 
The farmer drinks with them in the lot, 
their sides rubbed raw by chaintraces. 


He enters pure bottomland, 

hitches the mules to a two-horse plow, 
listens to the clink of traces, 

follows the bare 


sweep of dirt swirling 


over the plow-wing, and help, in troubled times, 
comes quickly as a raised hand. 
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COMING OUT 


The hour is a lovely tale, 

heaven, a flight of quail, 

prayer, a patient man. 

Sand trickles nowhere and bottom 
is ashen as the old house. 


How quiet the fish leap in the startled 
water where lilypads 

slip and the garden is birdfull. 

A sparrow waves on the sill, 

tail ruffled back toward beak 


curving light from the widening green. 


Steam slips beneath the leaves. 

Rivulets finger the sand, seeking hands, 
sliding over unremembered detail. 

A blowfly bumps the side of the house. 


Young corn curls for rain. 


A chimney looks after itself, the still foundation. 
Hearth’s a winter place. 
Fire must go to know the ashes. 
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The farm fed us and the mules and the hogs and dogs. 

It was green in the evening and every 

minnow in Middle Creek darted under. 

Boys broke twigs and Grandpa leaned 

back on the elbowporch and 

made his picnic twist from cured tobacco. 

I'd see the woof and scrape of snow on cedars, 

pictures from the Bible, the pigpen 

nestled in broken planks and troughs. 

How much ice to see through down the hole! 

In the barnyard the biddies scratched their lives 

away near weeping hams in the smokehouse, the floor 

baked smooth with feet from cleaning chitterlings and 
stuffing sausage. 

Goldenrod fired the sunup. 

A slight mist left ovals of evergreen on last year’s limbs. 

Buds broke petals of flesh color. 

My clothes clung to the dogwood standing like promises 
in the brambles. 
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BEGINNINGS 


I slant my sight to learn the bones when they make the final 
run. 

Morning leaves bow in dew. 

Hunter’s whistle, the drift of killing 

gone, wind sucking stale barn space. 


I cherish the calling, stray for scraps of littlest 
things: syllables in the night 

outside the bedroom window, 

that whippoorwill in the scuppernongs, the easy 
sky around the sun, 


Christmases with snowbirds, gray and white, 
grass and hairlined nests near woodpaths, roots upturned 
in the air. 


The window reaches out to me. 

I surface the glass, smell the hedgeflower. 
Scenes blur, balance, 

turn over a hill in a meadow’s hum. 
From my grassbed I rise in a trampled 
place and live on my family’s tongue. 


Remember the house you were born in. 


Stek a path you walked in years ago. 
Feel the hill roll up from the hollows of the world. 
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Dovetails spread white and gray in a tilting 

whistle of wings, stop where drafts take yard-oaks to the stars. 
Hens ruffle feathers under the doorstep, the sound 

rushing the sweet past, gone. 
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Shelby Stephenson is the poet par excellence of the distinctive 
culture of Southeastern North Carolina. He sings the moods of 
mockingbird, ditch bank, tobacco field with an accuracy and 
fullness unavailable elsewhere, saving a way of life for us even 
as it 1S passing. 


~ A, R. Ammons 
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